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STRANGER— MY DOG — A Complete Story by Bernice Brown. 


S TEPHEN DOUGLAS had been 
plac-d out. One day In early 
March. Hephmtbah Preeton vta- 
lted the Home for Orphans In 
Des Mol nee. and she chose Stephen, 
perhaps because he had a quaint little 
twist to hia smile, or .because she 
saw. or thought she did, a wistful 
look In his Bolemn gray eyes, or per- 
haps because his middle name was 
.xezekiah. Hephxlbah Preston came 
from New England, too. and sbe be- 
lieved that all the fundamental vir- 
tues originated east of the Missis- 
sippi. Not. of course, that the boy’s 
middle name was any proof of his 
origin, but it pointed that way. 

At any rate. Mra Preston signed a 
great many papers, and assured an 
emeient and starchy matron that she 
and her husband would take care of 
the boy and see that he finished the 
grades. Stephen’s traveling outfit, 
including all his belongings, was 
packed in the photogravure section 
of a Chicago Sunday paper, and Ste- 
phen and his new protector departed 
on the 12.12 for Green Mountain. Iowa. 

On the train the boy sat next to the 
window, but hia eyes were fixed upon 
a perambulating cockroach that trav- 


a ut idiiiuuiai iua cuvaiw •• * 

erred the red plush of the seat oppo- 
.. . . — . — — »- — nbar- 


site them. A curious, numb emL. 
rassment seised upon Hephmlbah 
Preston. She wanted to say some- 
thing to this Utile chap, whom yes- 
terday she never had heard of and for 
whom today she was Irrevocably re- 
sponsible. Perhaps if she had been 
born west of the Mississippi she 
might have tousled his hair and 
bought him a box of Indigestible 
honey-coated popcorn which a nasal- 
voiced newsboy was shouting through 
the train. , „ _ 

"This town we’re stoppln at is New 
Castle and the next one Is Roaring 
Rrook. and than Green Mountain, 
she said at last. "We get otr there. 

Still the boy’s eyes did not leave 
the Jet glossy back of the cockroach. 
The news vender, on hia return 
through the train, thrust a yellow- 
and-black checkered box of lemon 
drops into her hands. "Five cents, a 
nickel, a half a dime!’’ he bawled. 

Hephmlbah Preston bought it. 
“Here. Hexekiah.” she said. 

"Nohody never calls me that, he 
protested. But he smiled hia qua” 
little twisted smile at her and held 
the box. unopened, clasped tightly in 
his hands. 

* « * ' 


repeated. He had risen now and was 
standing, feet wide apart, glaring 
down at them. 

" ’Levon." the boy stumbled. ’’ ’leven.” 
This time his voice came stronger. 


Looking up suddenly, ha caught the eye 


of the man towering above him. 
" ’Leven. goln’ on twelve’’— he was 
fairly screaming now— "you— big bully!" 
Zaks Praaton caught the boy’e arm 


and twisted It back'sharpiy. Hephsi- 
up. Though the 


bah did not look up. 

fragments dropped again from her 
Angara, thla time It waa sha who could 
not aee to reassemble them. 

Late that night she crept upstairs 
to the gable room where Stephen 
slept. It waa cold there, but she stood 


a long time. Finally the boy^ stirred. 


and In the moonlight she could see hia 
eyes open. Hephmlbah knew aha must 
aay something. 

* 'Here’s your box of lemon drops," 
she Anally stammered. "You must ha’ 
left them when you went to bed Hese- 
klah." 

For a long moment he did not an- 
swer, then he stretched out his hand 
from the bedclothes. "Nobody never 
calls me that," he protested. But he 
smiled at her. 

Held tight against him, the sharp- 
edged little box seemed strangely 
comforting. Comforting too was the 
memory Hephslbah bore away of that 
twisted, soon-gone smile. 

As a farming asset. Zeke Preston’s 
estimate of Stephen Heseklnh’a prow- 
ess could not be said to err. Stephen 
was distinctly a failure. Even Zeke. 
who spared neither himself nor any 
one else, was forced to admit there 
were some thlpgs too heavy for the 
boy to lift. As a puller of weeds, too. 


J F You Were a Small Boy Adopted Out 
1 of a Children's Home in Des Moines, 
and If You Went to Live With a Close- 
fisted Yankee Farmer Like Zeke Preston 
in This Story, Then You Might Be Glad 
If Even a Stray Dog Came Your Way. 
A Boy and a Dog are an Unbeatable 
Combination, and Miss Brown Weaves 
Them Into a Story of Convincing Hu- 


manness. 


the Stranger's existence was a thing 


. . gar’s s’ 

as Inevitable as tbs first bllsxard of 


winter, but neither Stephen nor Heph- 
xlbah liked to think of It. The days 


elld by and nothing happened. Per- 
ild happen. 


amenable, at least, to Zeke's gruff 
commands. Alone with them, their 
whole personality changed. They be- 
came monstrous things with terrible 


rolling ayes and tremendoua, quivering 

itrll ... 


nostrlla Even when dosing over an 
endless cud they appeared only con- 
templating some new and sinister 
deviltry. 

"Here, boy.” Zeke commanded, "ye 


evening approached Stephen wondered 
If the Stranger would be leaving. Did 
he have a home somewhere and chorea 
to do and a master? But the dog ap- 
peared strangely foot-loose. Perhaps 
nobody owned him! With a throb of 
Joy that fairly choked. Stephen won- 
dered If Zeke wouldn’t keep him. But 
he knew Zeke. The Stranger had an 


haps nothing would happen. Still, 
they all had a feeling this was only 
a transient paradise. A flaming sword 
— or a pitchfork — would some day 
drive the Stranger back onto tbs 
streaming highway from which he 
had come. 

The twenty-third of November was 
destined to become a day of momen- 


tous change. In the fH-st place. Bte; 

icno 


phen waa to go to school. The old 
crossroads schoolhouse had been 
burned that autumn, and the new 
one. splendidly equipped with weather 
vane and lightning rods, had only 
been completed. Accordingly, another 
three months had of necessity been 
added to the summer vacation. But 
if Stephen went to school he could 
not drive the cows up to Section Four. 
The laws of physics prevent even an 
agile boy from being In two places 
at once. And, thirdly, what was to 
become of the Stranger? Without 
Stephen to hide and protect him, he 
would certainly bs dlsoovered and 
driven away during the hours when 


9tephen was learning the multiplica- 


tion table and the chief products ex- 
ported from Chile. Something would 
have to happen. And It did. 

On the evening of the twenty-first 
Stephen and Hephslbah were doing 
the dishes, chatting as they only did 
when Zeke was out of the room. Zeke 
had pulled on his heavy boots and 


gone to the barn, they supposed. Zeke 
who liked to re- 


was the sort of man . 

assure himself of the security of all 


^ HOT rush of tenderness surged 


through her, and something like a 
sob caught In her throat. Zeke would 
he mad. she knew. Zeke wanted 
somebody big enough to be a hand. 
The thrifty theory that it was cheaper 
to adopt than to hire was the motive 
back of his slowly matured purpose 
to take a boy. Hephslbah consoled 


(O Ole a UUJ. ..HI,..-.—.. . 

herself with the thought that there 
; boys to choose 


hadn't been many big — -- 

from, anyway, and this one would 
grow. Just the same, as the Jogging 
day coach approached Green Moun- 
tain. the slxe of Stephen Hexekiah 
began to shrink and her apprehen- 
sions to increase. 

It was a gray day. heavy with the 
portent of more rain, and the roads 
were still logy from the late thaw. 
Zeke had driven the plow horse to 
the spring wagon, and It was stand- 
ing now outside the dreary station, 
where many another plow horse had 
iiawed res’less hollows In the soft 
earth while his master gossiped with 
Trim Hiatt In the waiting room. 
Zeke Preston wasn’t the sort who 
gossiped. People didn’t like Zeke. and 
he didn’t like people. Into the easy- 


(olng. generous, loose-fisted middle 
vest he had 


pvesL lie brought the grim Inherit- 
ince of a long line of Vermont farm- 
■rs. men whose lives never lifted more 
han one notch above the narrow 
lorixon of poverty. Against those 
■ooky. unrequlting hillsides they had 
■uhbed out their existence, like steel 
igainst a whetstone. When the little 
•olony of New England pioneers had 
rone west. Zeke followed, but he had 
i ever caught up with them. Though 
hey brought to a mountalnlese. crook- 
css prairie the old Vermont names of 
’.reen Mountain and Roaring Brook, 
hey left much behind. 

in Iowa ono farmed In a big way. 
oosely. extravagantly, successfully, 
t was a young soil, wantonly fertile 
ind responsive. Men staked out big 
arms and helped one another In the 
larvent season. Zeke Preston asked 
IO help— nor did he give any. Iowa 
'arming seemed to him wasteful and 
L sin. Not possessing the gift of ex- 
irssslon. he waa understood by no- 
lody. Nobody tried to understand 

'"Zeke Preston’s as close an Sunday 
o Monday.” opined Trim Hiatt. 

But Trim HIstt sa< no great psy- 
chologist. If Zeke Preston seemed 
'srslmonlous. his parslmonv arose not 
Vom motive, of greed Every foot 
I* that stiihbo-n New England ra-m 
iid h-en tl"ed p« s French nM""il 
> u , pis gerden. The et-ll«ral* to 
■••a grooved something deeier '"’o 
•is ooi'-o|nn«n»"-« th”n mere th-'G 
It. owed romethloc «o 111 ® lend '’let 
•s It owed -omething to him. If he 
i"sd called that something a name. It 
■night have been loyalty, hut the 
’restons had no gift Of speech The 
■lapdash. careless methods of any 
iloneer neople seemed sacrilege to 
ilm. "They cheat the land." he pro- 

6 Perhaps they did. but It appeared 
■arh season an Inexhaustible treasury. 

When Green Mountain heard that 
£eke Preeton and hie New England 
wife, who kept house with the same 
ihortslxhted thrift with which Zeke 
rarmed. were going to take a boy. 
here was mueh soeculstlon and not a 
Ittle eoneern In the village. 

"I suppose old Zeke’ll give him one 
■ouare meal a day and sn orange on 
■!hr|stmae.'’ remarked Trim Hiatt 

There were those who distrusted 
■vrn this abundance. 

"It’s a durn fool thing for them 
o do." announced Dade Fellows 

Zeke. as he walked up and down 
he platform, his coonskln collar 
liuggad up tlehtlv against m -aw 
visreh wind, thought ho too. When 
in saw his wife and the thln-lsgged 
trey-eyed urchin at her side he knew 


'Zeke. this >s Heseklah." she said 
e could not know (he pleading that 
rn»d In her eyes. 


r*ke star**rt and grunted. 
’Well?" she said. 


He seems Hwful little." the man 
iwerert. "Git Into the wagon." 
iVedged in between the two. the hoc 
mi the home for ornhans watched 
• reins Aon un and down on the 
lad back of old Ringer. He wou- 
■ed whv it was they never quite 
ppert off. Then he wondered wliv 
seemed to hurt so much Just to 
allow, and whv his eyes smarted. 

■ hugged the little box of lemon 
>ps an hard Ilia Angers ached and 
•w white. 

'Won’t he good for much but pullin' 
rnln’ glory weeds, ’’ the man wee 
ring. Hephslbah Preeton never 
ked back. It was wiser not to. 

* * * • 


-rpOR supper that night they had cod- 
■* Ash balls and mince pie. The cod- 
fish came in a wooden box. and It al- 
ways molded a little before they could 
finish It; but then one had always had 
■ odAsh for supper In Vermont. The 
milk, which. Stephen discovered, would 
some way slip down, contained more 
yellow cream than Zeke Preston, by 
the light of the one kerosene lamp, 
could ascertain. Considerably more 
than he would have deemed neces- 


sary. 

After supper Stephen helped redd 
up the kitchen. At the home he had 
•lone dishes whenever his turn came 
around, and he had never been con 


sidered unhandy, but tonight, either 
1 or Juet too 


because he was very tired 
miserable to care. Zeke’s mustache 
■ up. that had come all the way from 
Bennington, squirmed somehow from 
under hia soapy Angers and went 
crashing to the Aoor. Perhaps if the 
sob that had been struggling In his 


ihrbat for an hour had not escaped 


then the accident would not have 
■ ome a tragedy. But Zeke hated a 
ory-haby. 

"How old d'yeu aay he wax. this 
hoy?" the man thundered. 

Stephen lumped as though he had 
been Struck. For a brief Instant he 
tried to meet the man's eyes, but It 
wee a failure. On hie knees, his eyes 
blinded now with (ears, he triad to 


pick up ti 
hi 


ha rough pieces. Kneeling 
m was Hephslbah. Their 
chad In a futile effort to re- 


beside h 
hands touched 
assemble the treasure. 

“How old d’you say he wasT' Zeke 


“If it weren't only the twenty-second 
of November, 1 should say we were 
let In for a storm, a hell-raisin', cat- 
tle-scorchln' bllsaard.” 

“I reckon maybe ye better not send 
Heseklah out with the critters, then." 
said Hepbxibah as with squinted eyes 
she appraised the Lowering heavens. 

Hepnslbah's caution was the better 
part of valor, but Zeke had planned 
to make some repairs in the cow shed, 
and it suited him to have the cattle 
out of the way. Unlike most farmers, 
Zeke possessed a curiously Indexible 
nature. Instaad of adapting himself 
to the exigencies of weather and cli- 
mate. he defied them. Zeke had a 
genius for making life difficult — In 
the name of tbe most eacellent of vir- 
tue*. 

Stephen marshaled his flock of 
seven. This would be his last trip, 
for tomorrow school began. He was 
not afraid of the cows now. He was 
almost casual. The Stranger had 
taught him that, the gay. rollicking 
generous-spirited Stranger. And now 
ne was gone. 

In the meadow the boy stationed 
himself by the broken fence and the 
cattle scattered over the Held. With 
the mounting eun the wind had risen 
and dirty-looklng enow clouds lum- 
bered across the eky. Zeke was right. 
It was durn fool weather. 


With the warning of only a scatter- 
owfii 



Ing band of snowflake outriders, the 
storm charged down. In every rural 
community there grew up legends; 
about the drought of 1880. or the year 
when the locusts came and ate up 
even the hardwood palings of the 
fences, or the eprlng of the big raina. 
The storm which began on the morn- 
ing of November 2t became another 
such legend In the folk lore history 
of Green Mountain. Iowa. 

Zeke. at work In the cow shed, 
heard the ffrst tumult. Grumbling, he 
pushed open the door and looked out. 
There was no denying It now. The 
bllxxafd had come. AH thought of 
his carpentering vanished; he must 
bring In his cows. In a storm like 
this they would bs like mad things, 
blinded and whipped by the snow. 
Struggling against the gale, almost as 
though It were a physical thing, he 
strained ahead. He was crasy to have 
sent the boy out today. Whet could 
fifty Btenhens do In an emergency like 
this? Then he thought of the broken 
fence and the ditch. If the cowl got 
to milling around. It was Inevitable 
that they could plunge down the slip- 
pery sides. What a fool he had been 
never to have mended that fence! 
With the bitterness of which onlv a 
just men is capable Zeke flayed him- 
self. He had been so thrifty he would 
starve to death for his pains. 


Hepheibah said Anally. Bhe went to 
the window- and stared out Into the 
darkness. --I believe the wind's goln’ 
down some. And there’s goln’ to be a 
moon, too. Look, Stephen." 

Listlessly he followed her to (he 
window. What difference did It make 
If there was a moon or Indeed If the 
sun should ever rise again? But he 


knew Hephxibah was trying to he 
kind to him. 


With haggard eyes he 
stared at the garden, the barn, the 
low huddle of sheds beside It. the 
snow-blocked lane to the meadow. 

Kor a long time lie looked without 


seeing anything, then suddenly his 


eyes focused, lawn the lane <-ame 
a figure. lunging and unsteady. The 
boy’s eyes ached from the strain of 
concentration. The thing was moving 
nearer and nearer. Stephen caught 
hia brenth add his heart seemed to 
slop beating. With the first sound of 
footsteps on the porch he flew to the 
door. The light of the lamp streamed 
Into the darkness. There was Zeke 
with something in his arms, some- 
thing heavy, for he bent under the 
weight. It was Zeke and — the 
Stranger. 

"Warm up a blanket." Zeke ordered, 
"and get out the rum bottle.” Al- 
most tenderly he laid tbe dog down. 
“Not too near the stove." be said. 
"There." 

With nervous hands the woman and 
boy obeyed him. Zeke forced open the 
dog’s mouth and poured Into It eome 
or the liquid. Slowly the dog s eyes 
nickered open and he sighed. Then his 
head flopped down again. Over him 
Zeke drew the warm blanket, and he 
held his head close to the dog's body. 
He was breathing deep breaths of ex- 
haustion. 


"He’s asleep." aald Zeke. He 4 
straightened up gingerly and caught 
hold of the table to steady himself. 
“He was there, like you said, waitin'. 

I guess I didn't find him none t»-> 
soon. The snow had J«st about closed 
In." He stopped suddenly and his 
face looked gray In the lamplight. 

"1 guess I'll have a little nip out of 
that bottle myself." 

Timidly Htephen gave It to him and 
watched while he drank. The boy's 
eyes went then to the sleeplnc 
Stranger and slowly back to the man 
As he gazed at Zeke the look of ten- 
derness did not die out. It was a 
long moment before he spoke. 

"Well?" Zeke grunted. 

"You — must he awful bravo." 

The man smiled, a little Wearily 

Down on the floor Htephen lifted 
the head of the sleeping dog onto his 
knees, and his hands caressed th- 
curly, rough coat in an ecstasy o' 
love. Kor a long time nobody said 
anything. Hephslbah finished getting 
supper, hut this time she did not urge 
Htephen to est. 

"The hominy's pretty good to- 
night." Zeke said finally. "When th» 
dog wakes up we'll give him a bile. # 
in some warm milk. 'Twon't bui ' 
him none, this outin'." 

After a while the boy stood up end 
came slowly to Zeke's chair. The old 
clock that had come from Benning- 
ton ticked off many seconds before he 
spoke. "Hay.” he began. "I used ».• 
say this was my dog. Well, he ain't 
He's half yours and half here and- 
half mine." j 

Zeke chuckled softly. "I ’low it's s 
good thing you start goln' to school 
tomorrow. What 'rithmetlcT' 
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Simplifying Simplicity 


By Ring VV. Lardner. 


see 


A T the gate from the lane to the 
^ ' meadow stood Stephsn. vainly 
urging the red cow with the white 
hairs to start homeward. The storm 
had taken a mean advantage of him. 
for the cows had been scattered all 
over the meadow. 

"Lead on with this one." Zeke 
shouted. "I’ll round up the others." 

"Ye cun't. ye can't." Stephen 
screamed, his voice a shrill piping 
above the wind. "There all over 
everywhere*." 

"Any over by the ditch T' Zeke 
shouted. 

"1 'sped so. maybe.” the boy an- 
swered. "Beeins like tlie're 'bout a 
thousand of them cows now.” 

Suddenly over the voice of the 
storm eoudded a distant harking, be- 
coming each moment nearer and near- 
er. Down the lane to the meadow a 
dog came bounding. Tail straight 
out. he seemed scarcely to touch the 
earth ae lie drove onward. 

"Stranger.” the boy shouted. 
“Stranger, my dog!” 

The dog had reached him now, and 
Stephen dropped down on his knees, 
his arms around the beast's neck, 
while the dog squirmed and yelped 
with Joy and lapped his face. 


T O the editor: I don’t suppose 
they’s a domicile in the U. S. or 
Canada which by this time ain’t 
furnished with one of these 
here tops that you spin and gamble 
with them and a home that ain't got 
one is as far behind the times as a 
bride that can't make gin and pretty 
near every place you go bow days on 
a party, why Instead of hailing out 
the cards or African golf balls, why 
the host generally always produces a 
gold or diamond eluded top and 
everybody squeels and can't liardly 
walt till the dinning nil. table Is 
rl eared off so as they can start the 
fray. 

But in case tliey's I or 2 Rip Van 
Winkles amongst my readers that 


weighs 1 to 3 ox. but they's genera 11 ' 
always a big husky he man In the 
game that will spin It for you and as 
for the mental effort why by the time 
the normal college graduate has 
plarcd s couple of rds. they have 
practically mastered the technically' 
which is that I* stands for Put. not 
Take, and vice versa, end they can g<- 
on and play without no big dengei 
of brain fever sitting In. 

* * * * 

yOW a few 100 wds. ago I made 
| *' the remark that I did not cere foi 
1 the game and I suppos? some of m> 
readers will ssv to themself that I 
am trying to jmisc like a smart Alev 
and a wise guy because I claim to 
not like a game that don’t take brains 
to play it. 

Well, friends, they couldn't nothmk 
be father from the truth. As I have 


"STRANGER! THE BOY NHOUTEDi STRANGER. MY DOG!" 


bs left much to be desired. Even a 
kindly disposed employer would have 
to be excused a show of Irritation 
when beans and peas end early sweet 
corn plants were removed tn the seme 
thorough manner an Iron weed and 
elephant ear and wild clover. Stephen 


liesaklah's idea of weeding a garden 
was to extract from It all 
plant life. 


Il growing 


Besides. Stephen always found de- 
lightful things to play with. Gro- 


tesquely long, plumb angleworms, hop- 

‘ ' ' thi 


toads, ground thrush nests, and the 


sluggish^ water In the quarter-section 


ditch offered Infinite possibilities In 
the way of crawdads and tadpoles. 
Had his own wishes been consulted, 
he would hove preferred a dog or 
even a kitten to this entire galaxy of 
amphibians, but dogs und cats had to 
be fed extra and were consequently 
taboo. In the house Hephslbah In- 
sisted the boy was a great help. Per- 
haps he was. but Zeke remained skep- 
tical Anyway, aa he growled, he 
hadn't Intended to adopt a hired girl. 

Often Htephen Heseklah’s motives 
were unquestionably of the best. He 
would have every Intention to pile 
the firewood neatly In the lean-to' 
beck of the kltehen. to empty the 
ashes in the Franklin burner, to 
aearch the haymow for the eggs of 
Itinerant hens and to finish hoeing 
the squash patch. But e field mouse, 
ha discovered, had taken up her abode 
In the woodpile. How could one pile 
on more stick* until one had first 
searched out the field mouse’s apart- 
ment? There might be baby field 
mice! 

Almost without fall, too. Zaks Pres- 
ton would appear at the moment 
when eome undertaking thoroughly 
unoonnected with work was under 
way. To the boy Zeke was like an 


ogre sonjured up out of thejlerkness 


of an unfriendly world. To Zeke gte- 
senti 


phen represented the flowering of 
that shift' 


'neatness and disloyalty he 

abhorred In hie neighbors, but which 


in them he wee powerless' to eradl- 
What a sensible men would 


cate. 

have been exasperated with, but 
would have forgiven, Zeke held to be 


a moral rottenness. Unlasa the boy 


wee chastened he would grow up a 
waster and a scoundrel. Zeke held 
himself to be the divinely appointed 
chaetener. 

* * * * 


w 


MTH the strong fall rains a trag- 
edy took place up on Hectlon 
Four. The wire fence along the quar- 
ter-section ditch was washed away 
and a cow stumbled Into the muddy 
torrent and waa drowned. The less 
of the cow was a catastrophe almost 
irreparable. Besides, with the husk- 
ing and the fall plowing Zeke had no 
time for mending fences. A long In- 
spection of the matter, too, convinced 


him new poles and wire were re- 
quired. and that 


.t would mean a spe- 
cial trip to town, a day lost on the 
farm, and an outlay of maybe fifteen 
dollars. Stoke Juggled It thle way 
and that In his mind, and furrows of 
anxiety deepened between hie shaggy 
brows. Then he remembered the boy. 
Htephen should drive the cow* to pas- 
ture each morning and stay with 
them till milking time. By the broken 
fenoe he should take up his sentinel 
and with a long stick drive them back 
whenever an adventurous urge to- 
ward new fields of clover should 
overcome them. 


AH the way to the pasture that first 
' the boy with the 


day Zeke Impressed the boy with the 


seriousness of hls mission. Had the 
bor 


Prestons been born with the gift of 
speech, Zeke’s words would have 
burned. Here was Htephen’a ebance 
to prove that even In the heart of 
boys who have been placed out estate 


a spark of loyalty; here was hls ep- 
portui 


C ertunity to redeem the etna of hie 
eedleea past. But all Zeke could aay 
waa: "Ye must be mindful of the srlt. 
ters. boy,” and "None of that laggln'. 


bog^; step along. 


. ephen Heseklah had every good 
reason In the world for lagging. He 
waa oeld already, for the raw chill of 
early winter tinged tbe air, and the 
field*, searsd brown and withered, 
held none of the resources or witch- 


ery of summer. He would be In luck 
to find more than a half dozen erlck- 


ets and a stiff-legged, freezing grass- 
hopper te beguile 


hia solitude. 


But Stephen's chief reason for lag- 
ging was none of these. It was a 
reason Zeke would never tolerate — a 


miserable, cowardly reason. Stephst 
was afraid of tho sown! True, as he 
trudged behind with Bake, they 
seemed ltjte great ambling creatures. 


unbolleva 


imey and stupid, but 


kin sit on this alone, anil If they come 
near this ditch ye holler at them and 
wave yer stick. Ye won’t have no 
trouble, much,” he amended. 

Stephen sat on the stone as exhort- 
ed and surveyed hls command. There 
were seven of them, and they were 
pleased to ignore him. Heads down, 
they plodded along, sniffing and blow- 
ing at the grass, already a little stiff 
for their pleasure. Stephen's nerves 
relaxed, but hie spirits did not as- 
cend. Even though terror had de- 
parted. a complete and absorbing 
wretchedness overpowered him. It 
had been better than this at the home. 
They had had lots of good times on 
afternoons when school was over. 
With the cruel vividness of youth he 
remembered the day stove he anil 
Pete Elkins had built behind the 
woodshed, and how they had saved 
a boiled potato from their dinner and 
fried tt In a broken saucer. He re- 
membered their marble games nnd 
their base ball and the Christmas tree 
they had had last year with randies 
and long strings of popcorn and 
cranberries. He took out of hls 
pocket the doughnut Hephslbah Pres- 
ton bad given him In the kitchen be- 
fore he left, but he had no appetite. 
What was the matter? He liked 


I appetite of Immense dimensions. Any- 
way. Zeke would say. what good was 
a lazy, yipping dog? Zeke would 
never understand how helpful he was 
with the rows. His services were in- 
deed Imperative. 

Aided and abetted by the 8tranger. 
Stephen marshaled hie flock of seven 
at sundown and drove them, ambling 
and contented, down the lane toward 
the barn. Having the Htrangtr along 
was like having Zeke — only a thou- 
sand times pleasanter. 

Htrlken with despair at the thought 
of losing hls friend. Btephen's brain 
considered and rejected every possi- 
bility. Then came an Inspiration. 
In the corner of the pen where they 
used to keep the pigs was an old 
shack. It was dirty and It leaked, 
but It would have to do for tonight. 
Tomorrow he would fix It up some 
wuy. The Btranger would have to 
sleep there. Zeke would never know. 
At the corner of the lane Htephen 
deserted hls charge and he and the 
dog cut across the plowed field to 
the old pig pen. 

Here, boy; here, boy." he exhorted. 


doughnuts, but his throat refused to 

swallow 


and his eyes smarted 

Then suddenly the red Cow with the 
white heirs In her left eyebrow ceased 
her grass snlfllng and sauntered 
casually In Btephen’s direction. Bhe 
didn’t look st him. but she pretended, 
with mean diplomacy, that she was 
only bent on the most harmless of 
strolls. Htephen stood up and re- 
garded her. He remembered Zeke 
told him to holler— but the sound that 
came from his mouth would have In- 
timidated not even a meadow lark. 
Then he brandished hls stiok, but the 
cow ignored him end came on — - 
slowly. Inexorably. Perhaps she 
heard the gurgle of the muddy water 
In the ditch. Perhaps she was aB In- 
nocent at heart aB her affectations 
were Intended to lead one to suppose, 
but Htephen was In no mood for 
trifling. ..... , . 

"Go back, go back!” he shouted. 

"Go back, go b " Hls voice was 

now almost a sob. “° 0 ', ■ 0_ rT7 

On came the red cow with the white 
hairs In her eyebrow. Bhe was like 
fate, like impending catastrophe, like 
disaster. It was ths end. 8he would 
kill him first and then plunge Into the 
muddy creek and drown. What would 
Zeke say? Htephen was sobbing open- 
ly now. 

* a * * 


CUPDENLY there came the sound of 
^ yipping, high-pitched and Joyous. 
In the dead leaves and dusty golden- 
rod that bordered the ditch was a tre- 
mendous snllfing and scurrying. With 
one splendid leap a dog cleared the 
ditch and trotted over to tho boy. hls 
body wriggling with tbe plaasure of 
anticipated welcome. Stephen bad not 
moved. In hls hand h# still held the 
staff of discipline, but bis Hps wsre 
blue with fright, and terror spoke 
from his eyes. 

Kor a second the dog (topped end 
pondered. Then, with a tremendous 
bluff of authority, he ran yipping and 
Jumping toward the laaurgant. Behind 
that high-pitched barking was a note 
of determination. The red cow capitu- 
lated. Not without a show of dignity 
she turned In a clumsy circle and re- 
treated. pretending this had all along 
been her Intention. But nobody waa 
fooled. The gboat of that oollle an- 
cestor had coma into hie own. 

Gay with hia easy triumph, tbe dog 


came seam paring back. In a paroxysm 

llln 


of friendliness he wriggled end 
ad hls tall and licked Btephen's 


with a very wet. red tongue. 

' world had 


Out of a rough, unoordlal 


been sent to him a friend, _ After 

lsn< 


the first noisy greetings were finished 


Stephan, eat down on .the stone and 


broke hls doughnut In half. With one 
gulp the dog bolted hls share and 
then eat. panting and grinning, a 
jolly light in hia amber eyes, while 


jye*. 

Stephen ate his- Curious how muoh 


ephen l 

tier it waa to swallow- With a 
sense almost of pleasure ha discov- 
ered he waa hungry. 

All afternoon the boy and the dog 
romped together. There ara aver so 
many games one can play with a deg 
with Imagination; retrieving, tag, and 
hide and seek. The Stranger possessed 
a marked talent, too, for searching 

a t field mice and gophers. Best of 
. one had never worry about the 
critters. Even the red cow with the 


The Stranger waa Jkagtlcal. He 


sniffed and fidgeted. Stephen waa In 
a panic for fear Zeke would discover 


the wandering cowa. Perhaps there 
>I< 


was In hi* voice this time an urging 

that could not be restated. 

"Hare, boy; here, boy." he coaxed. 
‘Til bring you some supper I 
promise." 

* * * * 


THE Btranger hesitated, then he en- 
tered gingerly. 8tephen closed th* 


sagging door of the shed and raced 
bark. The rough field hurt hia feet, 
and It seemed that his lungs would 
bleed with the pain of hia breath- 
lesaneas. But he waa happy. Even 
Zeke’s ill nature because he waa late 
could not dampen his spirits. 

Arter aupper that night he helped 
Hephslbah clear up. Zeke had re- 
moved hia ahoea. and. hia atocklnged 
feet on the rounds of the hickory 
rocker, he perused the columns of the 
Green Mountain gentinel by the light 
of the one kerosene lamp. 

In the midst of the plate scraping 
Htephen hesitated. "That’s a pretty 
good bone. Aunt Hephslbah. ain't It " 
he queried. 

"Yea. don’t throw It sway. Well 
use It for soup,” she said. 

Htephen waited a minute. ’T — I waa 
just wonderin' If 1 couldn't juat have 
it,” he ventured finally. With Instinc- 
tive artistry of appral he smiled at 
her. "It's a secret." he admitted, "but 
I might tell you." With appraising 
eyes he regarded Zeke. Zeke wea ab- 
sorbed In that mysterious end dull 


thing, the printed word. "Come on." 


ng. 

he whispered. “It's in the pig pen." 

illi 


Out Into the windy, moonlight night 
she followed him where thin, gusty 


clouds caught up with a pale’moon 


A curious feeling of excitement end 
comredablp filled the heart of Hephsl- 
bah Preston. She wea party to an 
adventure, a secret. 


"It's a dog," gaspsd Stephen, "a 
black dog with curly hair end aulte 
long ears. It's not at an afraid of 


nows, Aunt Hephslbah. I think I like 
It beet of any one — next tp you.” 

Hephslbah became from that mo- 
ment an ally and a conspirator. "I 
hope he don't bark,” she whispered. 
"Zeke might hear." 


"He's a very aamrt dog,” Stephen 
ht explain It 


rallied. ’1 think we mlgh 
to him.’ 

That ‘we’’ waa the last stroke In di- 


plomacy. Hephslbah capitulated. 


days that followed the 
Btranger led a curious but satis- 
factory existence. He was fed al- 
most enough, housed cautiously I* net 
too well, and adored with all tha pss- 
alon of a starved affection. 


The fftrangar proved te he a deg ef 
character aa well as 


Intelligence. He 

could be trusted absolutely to guard 
the saven critters while Stephen raced 
half a mile down ths road to Trim 
Hlatt'a apple orchard or whlla ha In- 


vestigated a squirrel family in the 


hlakory grove nereis the street. No 

E wer under heaven. It seemed, could 
e the gtranger from hie poet once 
he was charged with hls mission. A 


dosan chipmunks might dispart them- 
selves In the duet of the highway, but 


the dog remained obdurate at hia com- 
If Zeke could have k 


mend. If Zeke could have known It. 
the characteristics he admired most 
were Incorporated In the soul ef this 
vagabond and outlaw, this smuggled 
tenant ef hls pig pen. this poacher 
upon the scrapings of hls table 
'" e when Zeke would 


Tha time 


. discover 


those thlnrs of which he was already 
certain. He saw ' 


that the door to the 
cowshed waa latched, that the buggy 
had been pulled up Into the barn, that 
the hay had been pitched down for 


the horaea. 


From the darkness of the night out- 


side came a startled yelp of pain, auc- 
and 


ceeded by another and another and 
then silence. The boy and the woman 
looked at each other In a panic of 
fear. 


’The Stranger/' Htephen whispered 
"Zeke’s found him.'' 


They both strained to hear. Finally 
the aound of Zeke's boots on the 
gravel came to them. Hephslbah waa 
the first to apeak. 

"Don't aay anythin’." she cautioned. 
’TH do the talkin'. D'you mind now!” 
The look In her eyes startled him. 
"Ye mind now.” she repeated. "You 
don't know anythin' about that dog.” 
Zeke stamped up the steps and 


opened the door. A ^uet of air 


whipped the kerosene lamp Into a 


truant flare of brlghtneea. 


Then Stephen caught the eye of the 
n. He 


man beside him. He stumbled to hls 
feet. Here was hia chance to make 
Zeke acknowledge the don. "He kin 
help." the boy shouted. "He kin help. 
He knows all about cows." 

Zclce was skeptical. An untrained 
do* rnn brink panic to a herd. 
Stephen read the hesitation In the 
man's face. He waa despeiate for 


method of _ establishing the dog; In 


brlghtneea. 

"Funny thing," ne growled aa he 


tugged at the heavy leather, stiff now 


from many wettings, "heard somethin’ 


aeratchln' around Tn the old pig shed. 
Went over and opened the door. It 
was a mongrel our. Must have got 
In somehow and the door blew shut 
on It. I sent him about hls business 
all right." There was a silence while 
Zeke tugged end puffed. "Won't have 
no mangy eur bangin' around my 

place.” 

* * * * 


TT 18 promise to Haphalbah forgotten, 
Stephen confronted hls tormentor 
with biasing eyes. "He wasn’t no 
mangy cur," he stormed. "He — he waa 
a good dog. He had black hair— all 
smooth, except for Just a few burrs. 
He was. I think, the nicest dog that 
ever lived. He la my dug. my dog." 
Hia voice caught In a sob that threat- 
ened to put and end to hie eloquence. 
"My dog, all mine, I tell you. You 
got no call to touch him." The boy's 
whole figure quivered with rage and 
misery. 

Perhaps tbe fervent valiancy of this 
protest amused Zeke, for he only 
ohuckled gruffly. "You mean he waa 
your dog." he corrected. "He was 
goln’ west when I last seen him — 
rapidly. Must be ’bout halfway to 
Denver now.” 

With a ory of agony the boy flung 
himself out of the door end raced 
toward the big shed, calling and sob- 
bing. There was no berk of answer, 
only the wind and the inane cry of a 
hoot owl. Again and again he called. 
Suddenly he heard footsteps and he 
turned around, Instantly on the defen- 
sive. It was only Hephslbah. Bhe put 
her arms across hie shoulders and 
draw him \o her. “No jgae callin' any 


Zeke’s good graces. "The ditch,” ho 
pleaded. "Let him atand guard. He’ll 
see nothin' happens. I know, he's 
done It afore." 

Thla waa no time to waste words, 
and Zeke yielded. "AH right,” he 
Bald. "Take him over there, then 
come back and start these cows on. 
I'll follow with the rest.” 

Stephen did not wait to answer. 
Half blinded by the snow, the boy and 
dog raced on till they found the ditch 
and the broken fence. "Stay here." 
Stephen ordered. "For your life, 
don't you move. Good-by." 

Twice the boy looked around, 
■training hls eyes, but the Stranger 
was not visible, his body swallowed 
up In the whiteness of the storm. 
But a sharp bark and then another 
told him the dog had not moved 
He could he trusted. 

Returning to the lane. Stephen 
found the red cow and two others. 
Zeke ordered him to start on. "Call 
my dog when you go," Stephen 
shouted. 'Til, boss, hi — quiok there!” 

By the time Zeke drove the last of 
the cows Into the shed the road to 
the meadow had become fairly tm- 
pasaable. Great barricades of drifts 
Intersected IL between which ths 
ground lay naked and brown. Like 
all prairie bligsards, it waa a storm 
full of freaks. At the kitchen win- 
dow Stephen and Hephslbah waited 
for Zske and the Stranger. "Don’t 
you believe he’ll let me keep him 
now?’ the boy pleaded. •’’He helped 
a lot — Just like a man, or. anyways, 
another boy.” 

"P’raps so," Hephsibah pacified. 
’’Now don’t get fidgeted. Walt and 
sec.” In her heart she did not think 
the thing unlikely. Zeke possessed a 
ourlous streak of justness. If the dog 
had helped him he In turn owed 
something to the dog. 



Zeke appeared at last, hia face as 
from th» 


more now," aha said. ’«ft he'll come 
back, you mark my word. Wa'U Just 
leave tbe door of the shed open. Tou 
see, he'll come bock to It. Why. he 
ain't even finished hie supper." 

Still sobbing, the boy clung to her. 
"D’you think he'll come back? Do you 
really think boF’ he pleaded 

"Or course ha wIlL" Whatever 
doubts she might have bad did net 
altar the conviction la her voles. 
Oently she draw him back to the 
house. At the back porch he stopped 
her. 

"Aunt Hephslbah, about that dog,” 
ha began. T aald ha was all mlna." 
Thera was a moment af sllsnoa. “Wall, 
ha ain't — exactly. Ha’a part youra. at 
least half part— whan he comas back." 

'Thank you, Heseklah," aha an- 
swsred gravely. "Now oome In, dear." 
It had been a long tlma Indeed alnoe 
Hephslbah Preston had called any one 

Morning cams, curiously gray and 
stin. The sky waa a steaur white, 
through which th* sun mads but a 
fesble protest. Farmer families ar* 
abroad early and tho first twilight 
had aoarotly lifted before Btaphsn 
was dressed and on hie way to tho 


pig shod. Though ho relied hope- 
fully on HephelSah’s prediction, ho 
did not call hie dog. Slowly evop ho 

• * tho ah. -- 


approached 


4 the shod and pushed open 
whloh the wind had blown 
n, Tho gtranger waa not 


door 

shut again. The Btranger was no 
there. Well, It was very early. H 
would eome bask later. He would 
oome ever to the meadow, ef ooursa, 
like that first day. 



porch L — .... 


bronsed from the wind as the skin of 
a sailor. But there followed no 
Stranger. Stephen met him at the 
threshold, hls eyes burning with Ihe 
question. "Where’s my dogT’ he cried. 
'The gtranger, you didn't leave him!" 

Zeke Preston was no aetor. 
That first quick look of surprise be- 
trayed him. He had forrotten the dog! 
In the frantle haste to drive bark the 
last of his herd. It was no wonder he 
had not remembered that lonely sen- 
tinel. 

"He ain’t there now.” Zeke’s pro- 
test carried little conviction. ’T,lke 
as not he’s skipped down the road to 
Hlatt'a. Nothin' but a cur.” he 
grumbled. 

"He's out there now — In the storm. 
Tou forgot him and he'll die!” The 
boy'e voice waa hard, all the passion 
burned out now. With a face In which 
were graved lines too deep for any 
child he turned from them and walked 
to the window. One reaches a point 
beyond which It le Impossible te suf- 
fer more. With a dried-up feeling In 
hls heart the boy watched the tem- 

S sit. In ths kitchen he heafd the rat- 
e of dishes. Hephslbah was getting 
the meal ready. Then the smell of 
food oame to hie nostrlla 

“Dinner's on,” she eald finally. 
"You batter eat somethin’.” But she 
did not urge him, Hepheibah too knew 
the sharpnas8 ef first grief, for life 
had not dealt kindly with her either. 
* * * * 


L IKE prison days the hours dragged 
and the early winter twilight 
closed In. Finally Zeke dragged on 
hls heavy boots, buttoned up hls over- 
coat and pull ad down hie fur cap. 
"Whoro you goln’f Hephslbah 

asked. 

"To tho barn." A whirl of snow 
swept In before ho could slam the 


door behind him. 
If Heph 


I1U **»•**• 

■phelbah Preston had ever had 
Ildren of her own she might 


any children «. .... 
have known how to eem*ort Stephen. 


Finally she brought out tha doa^h- 


nut Jar and tho gooseberry Jam. .... 
gooseberry jam was vary special, at* 
phen had tasted It only one*. 

"Just try to oat a little snack of 
thla,” ah* plogdsd. Thar* was some 
thing — — — - - -- - 


he grumbled. 


ling pathetic In her eagerness ' 
Stephen looked at her and atnig- 

silane* In th* kltehan. 

“Zeke's boon gone a long time. 


has been asleep for the past yr. and 
don’t know what the top game Is, I 
will explain that It is a game where 


everybody put* a nickel or a quarter 
i th* pot as Ihe cane may be and 


In 


then the 1 st player spins the ll|tle 
top which has got 6 or 8 sides on It 
and the sides has different things 
wrote on them like P 3 and T 2 and 
etc. and one of the sides has got a 
star on it and another has got h <> 
on It and If the star coines up. the 
player that span the top takes the 
whole lint and If the O comes up. why 
nothing happens only he louses hie 
turn. Hut If it comes up P 8. why 
that means he has got to put * more 
quarters or nickels In the pot and If 
It comes up T 2, be takes 2 nickel* or 
2 quarters out of the pot and etc. 

On acct. of the P and T meaning 
Put and Take the game liaa been 
nicknamed Put and Take and It 
couldn't have no better nickname as 
far as I am conserned as the minute 


the game starts, that is tlie signal 


for me to Put on my hat and Take 
the air. 

* * * * 


N OW frirnds when a game gets 
such a hold on the public like this 


game why they must be some reason 
for same and in looking around for a 
reason why this here game lias took 
the people by storms, a man can't 
only come to one conclusion namely 
that people like It because they was 
no other game ever Invented that Is 
less of a strain on Ihe mind. 

When 1 say that I don’t Include no 
games that Is played outdoors be- 
cause of oourse they'* no indoor game 
which can compare with golf for Inst. 
In the amt. of thought a man haa to 
spend to play It which can be proved 
by going up to the next great golf 
player you meet and ask him a couple 


of medium tough test questions, like; 

• n dors xmas come In? 


-'What niontn u»r. * •-■■■■ — - 
and “What ocean is near the Pacific 

But Put and Take is the Indoor 
champ and even parchesl Is a whole 
lot more strain on the mind because 
In parchesl you have got to remem - 


ber*’ what ’cofoY" men you are plajlns 


with and eometlmes count up 
aa 11. so a good many people that uea 
to be a great admirer of parchesl has 
deserted It In favor of th* top and a 
specially the women folks whose men- 
tal mechanism* I* so muoh more deli- 
cate than ours that 2 or 3 sets of 
parchesl or halma is libel to cause a 
complete nervous J>rra ,t down. 

In fact a good many doctors has 
recommended their female patlente to 
give up poker and bridge and start 
spinning the top because the overage 
woman's mind ain't quite up to the 


mental "strain” of hrldge and Poker. 
• • remembe 


like for lneL remembering which 
hand you Just took the last trick In 
or trying to figure out how much 
1 pt. amounts to at H a ct. a pt. or 
when It Is your turn to ante or 
whether a flush beats 4 of a kind. 

Also the physical efforts of bridge 
often prove* too mueh* for the weaker 


ees' knd meny a gal has broke her 
• ‘.naps shin or thro wed 


toe ve. her partner . - — --- - -- — 

her neck out trying to see what her 
lied her on. 


the ladles, 
mean hard! 
strain, nel " 


them, aa 


don't 


lly any physical or mental 
Ither one. The a 


average top 


different parts of their orgai 
and specially the weak parte. 

■So Instead of me starting a 


tend like they’s 10 people Playing ■' 

" - " th*’" 


Many Kind* of Solmon. 


“THE MINUTE THE GAME START*. THAT I* THE SIGNAL FOR ME TO 
PUT ON MY HAT AND TAKE THE AIR.” 


pointed out. the whole merits of 
the game lays in the fact that play- 
ing it gives the brains a complete 
rest and ae far as I am conserned 
that Is just like earring coals te New 
Castle. Henna. That Is why I can t j 
take no Int. In top spinning but I ear- f 
talnly can't find no fault with folk* 
that does, because I real!** that * 
good many people needs to rest up 
different parts of their organisms 


paign vs. Put and Take on the 
grounds that It Is a game where a 
wit Is on equal turns with a mas- 
ter mind, why I am going to sug- 


gest a Improvement on It namely 


game where you don’t even half to 
remember whet 2 different Initials 
stands for or run the risk of a lam» 
arm from handlelng a big 2 ox. top 
Ths name of my game Is Vlaltlna 
Cards and It can be played by an> 
number of *» wits but we will pre- 


Ererybody brings one of their visit 
ing cards and gives them to the 
host and he drop* them . In a hai 
Then everybody put* a quarter In 
the pot The host then shakes up 
the curds In th* hat nnd pulls one of 
them out and reads tha name out 
loud and who tvtf "*ms It la thsi 
he reads wine th* pot. If ths hoei 
can t read, one ef the guosls tha I 
ha* had more advantage can bs SP J 
pointed to handle ths hat and road 
the cards. . . . . 

This game will be found to os « 
Improvement over the lop because , 
they’s only one of the player* that Is 
libel to get physically exhausted and 


It haa bean proved nation wide 


teats that IU practloally no strain on 
a peraon'a mind to remember their 
own name when Its rsad out loud. 

Further and ipora. whore the cost 
of a A No. 1 top runs anywhsrss 
from U a dollar to ten times that 
amt. you can gat 10© visiting cards 

RING W. LARDNER 
Great Neck. 8*pL 18. 


Salmon Is salmon to most parsons, 
but there are many kinds of salmon 
to those who know a “hawk fmm a 
handsaw” and u salmon from a sal- 
mon. The bureau of fisheries. In a 
report on Pacific salmon fisheries, list* 
the following pacific species of tha re- 
nowned fish: Chinook, qulnnat •* 
king salmon; humpback or pink sal- 
mon: dog or chum salmon: sotksyr. 
blue-back or rod salmon; silver or 
coho salmon, and atasl-haad trout. 

AU these salmon, with th* exception 
of the steel -head, ara Included In 
the genus "oncorhynchus." and that 
tough-looking word Is made up of 
the Greek word "onkos.” meaning ■< 
barb or a hook, and another Greek 
word ’’rhynebus," meaning a snout, 
so that genus or fish Is distinguished 
hy a “hook anout.“ The steel -head 
trout, classed aa a salmon, belong* 

•Malms." l< w^tch won^^rabably ♦ 

derived from th* Coltle and th* sig- 
nificance of whieh is disputed. 
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